LISBON  AND   OPORTO
popular drink throughout the British Isles, as it suits the climate
admirably. This Methuen Treaty was the first landmark in the
history of Port. Portuguese Wine Brandy was first used in order
to give the wine, which in those days was somewhat heavy and
sweet and of the Burgundy character, the extra strength to stand
the journey to Britain, and it was subsequently found that the best
results were obtained by using the brandy as an intrinsic part in
the making of Port, as by this means the natural sugars of the grape
would be maintained with all their virtues. In olden times the
particular flavours of any wine were always recognised by the fact
that it came from the vines of some particular district. Thus the
original name of Port was Vinho do Porto, which when translated
means the Wine of Porto. In Portuguese, Porto means harbour
and even to-day the Portuguese name for the city is not Oporto
but Porto, and thus we find this particular Portuguese wine denom-
inated as Porto Wine or, for short, Port Wine. Owing to the
peculiarities of the soil and climate of the Douro district, it is
impossible to copy the wine of this district in any other part of the
world. . . . Port can only come from Oporto ",13
Grafting, the grafting of national vine to American stock, begins
in January and continues until March. By July the white grapes
are turning a pale golden colour and the red grapes go purple.
Harvesting starts late in September or early in October, according
to weather conditions. The primitive method of crushing the
grape by foot is still largely in use as it is found that the warmth of
the human foot promotes even fermentation and does not damage
the pips and the stalks. The Douro valley, from the point where
the river enters Portugal to Oporto, springs to life during the
vintage. " All day, men and women toil in the vineyards,
plucking the dark grapes and carrying them down to the press.
With baskets on their backs, they march in single file, the leader
blowing rhythmically on a whistle to mark the step. All night
they tread out the ice-cold must. The great event is the breaking
of the first lagar (a large stone trough in which the grapes are placed).
The bruised grapes are heaped up in shallow cement tanks. With
guitars or accordions the treaders line up knee-deep on either side
and advance to the middle. To keep up their spirits they sing, dance
and shout unceasingly. To the honoured guest a drop of spurting
liquid is offered on a bare, upturned heel. To his relief he learns
that it may be declined without giving offence. After the treading,
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